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the state took an active part in the building and administration of railways. The non-interference with the affairs of private companies practiced during the previous decades gave place to an advanced degree of government control; a number of lines were built by the state, while others were purchased by the treasury and were operated under state management. Between 1881 and 1894 the government took over twenty-four lines with an aggregate mileage of 12,000 versts, or about one-third of the total network. This policy was adhered to until the end of the empire: in 1912, of the total mileage of 63?500 versts only 20,500 versts, or 32 per cent, were owned by private companies. The beneficial effects of state ownership, however, were slow in showing themselves: purchases of railways were almost invariably made on terms onerous to the treasury; construction of new lines proved costly; and until about 1910 state management resulted in heavy financial losses. The most important state-built line was the Trans-Siberian railway, which was started in 1891 but was not completed until the eve of the Russo-Japanese War. While the cost of construction was high, indeed greatly in excess of the estimates, the completion of the gigantic venture opened to colonization the virgin vastness of Siberia and gave a powerful stimulus to Russia's ambitions in the Far East, of which the Russo-Japanese War was merely one of the earliest and most unfortunate manifestations.
The tendency towards state intervention in business activities may be detected in the accentuation of protectionism already noted in the late 1870V Partial upward revisions of the tariff in 1882, 1884, 1885, 1887, and 1890 were capped by the tariff act of June 11,1891, in which protection reached a new high mark. Protective legislation, common as it was in continental Europe after 1870, had in Russia a distinct local flavor, even though fiscal considerations had everywhere a part in building up tariff walls. "An examination of archive documents and contemporary economic literature/* according to Professor M. N. Sobolev, author of a monumental treatise on the Russian tariff in the second half of the nineteenth century, "discloses that the influence of social groups in framing tariff policies was relatively slight; thus, for instance, the zemstvos, the nobility, agricultural societies, and other bodies almost never advocated free trade. The domineering influence TOS exercised by the state, which, as a self-contained (mmodtf^mfachm) institution, endeavored to exact the maximum customs Eeveeue" When the lowering of the tariff in the 186G's failed